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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 








Mr Fessenpen—Will you permit me to employ 
arainy day in selecting a few hints from the last 
number of Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine which 
may amuse those who have not access to that 
publication. 

The present season (in Great Britain) has been 
jn almost all respects the same as with us. It was 
forward, and the prospect of fruit was fine. But 
onthe seventh of May the wind came round to 
northeast, and became cold, and destroyed the 
prospects of fruit completely. Some attempts at 
computing the loss had been made ; the conduct- 
or of Covent Garden market says that on the 
most moderate calculation it will amount to 
£100,000, 450,000 dollars. In this estimate he 
says he includes only the district round London, 
but in computing the losses through the kingdom 
£2,000,000 or nearly nine millions of dollars have 
been spoken of, 

Some ideas of the effects of the apprehended 
searcity may be formed by the following prices 
at Covent Garden market. Shelled green peas 
(May 20th, )19 dollars a quart!! Peaches per 
dozen, 13 dollars, Cherries per pound, 8 dollars, 
Strawberries forced, per ounce,from 11 cents to 
52 cents. Hot House Grapes from two to five 
dollars per pound. 

Great improvements have been made in the 
ylans of heating hot houses with hot water. The 
principal one consists in reducing the size of the 
boiler. From experiments which I made in the 
hot water system, the last winter, I became satis- 
fied that the boilers could scarcely be made too 
small. There are two objects to be effected by any 
apparatus, whether smoke flues, steam pipes, or 
hot water tubes, The first, to get up the heat in 
shortest possible time. The second to retain the 
heat as long as possible with a given quantity of 
fuel, The principal advantage proposed by the 
hot water system is confined to the last, but the 
learned Tredgold has suggested a mode by which 
the hot water system may effect both. 

Mr John Mearns, whom Mr Loudon, and Mr 
Knight (in their controversy about Mr Knight’s im- 
Provemeuts in raising pine apples) agree is a most 
excellent gardener, gives the following account of 

some cheap hot water apparatus now in actual 
Operation. The inventor isa Mr Oslar of Worces- 
ter. The boiler for small pits should be two gal- 
lons, pipes three inches bére — feeder 7 gallons. 
The boiler and pipes for a grapery are large ; the 

iler is of copper and contains 5 gallons, and costs 
only 13 dollars 33 cents ; pipes for this large boiler 
3 inches, the feeder 30 gallons ; it works excellently. 
The grapery boiler measures 28 inches by 18 
inches ; the depth is not given, butas it holds only 
5 gallons it cannot be more than 3 inches deep. 
This is very probable, because Weeks’ patented 
’pparatus in use for two years past and so strongly 


water in depth, though the boiler is 18 feet long. 
The object in both cases being.to heat the water 
48 rapidly as possible. Mearns retains his smoke 
flue very properly, it being a useless waste not to 





recommended by Loudon has only one inch of 





| avail ourselves of the heat leftin the smoke, after 
‘it has passed the boiler. He proposes to have 
| both the furnace and the boiler within the house- 

Mr Tredgold’s article has appeared in Vol. vir, 
part iv. of the London Horticultural Society’s 
Transactions, and from extracts in Loudon’s Mag- 
zine, I see it is strictly scientific, and enables 
you to know precisely how much pipe you must 
have for a given number of cubic feet ofair in 
your house, I have not yet received that Num- 
ber of the Transactions, 

The Hardenpont de Printems pear, which the 
French Gardeners have called Beurré Rance has 
come into bearing this year with me, It resem- 
bles exactly in shape the drawing of it in the Lon- 
don Horticultural Transactions. 

This is another example of Mr Knight’s accu- 
racy. If it will keep till April, is an abundant bear- 
er, and as good in ourclimate, as it is found to be in 
Flanders and Great Britain, it will be far the most 
valuable of all new fruits sent to us. 

I have two Pears of the Duchess Angouléme, 
from a scion, given to mein 1829, by my friend 
S. G, Perkins, Esq. It is correct, perfectly so, 
though the Pears are smaller than they should be 
owing to the weakness of the shoots. 

I have some fine healthy pears on a tree of Mr 
Knight’s which I have always called the Tillington, 
but the Pears seem to resemble the Urbaniste, 
more than what I should have expected according 
to Mr Knight’s description, ‘ Tillington produced 
bet"’ven the Jargonelle and Autumn Bergamot ; its 
forbetween both.’ Now] should expect from this 
a pear shaped like a St Michael, But the fine 
looking pears I have upon the Tillington are globu- 
lar, more so than any pear known to me, 

Mr Knight’s Wormsley Grange, (one of his own 
raising) has fruit onit. He says of it, ‘It will 
require to be gathered in your climate before it is 
ripe. It is in Herefordshire a variety of first rate 
excellence, rivalling the Brown Beurré in tlie most 
perfect state of that variety,’ 

I infer from this, that it is an Autumnal Pear or 
he would not counsel us to gather it before it is 
ripe, At present it does not bid fair to be large, 
though it is a remarkable healthy vigorous variety, 
a matter of great importance to us in the country 
where Pears are very delicate productions. 

Roxbury, August 3, 1831. J. L—. 





SHEET LEAD FOR THE ROOFS OF HOUSES. 

Mr Eprvor,— I understand that sheet lead is 
made use of in some of our southern states, for 
covering the roofs of buildings, As it would un- 
doubtedly, (if well laid on) preserve the buildings 
dry as long as they lasted, and then answer for 
other uses, I think it must be fur superior to 
shingles, as they require new laying as often as 
once in about 20 years, and are somestimes sub- 
ject to leak in 10 or 15 years, also to taking fire 
from the chimney or other buildings and being 
consumed, I think that lead may be laid on from 
rolls, in long strips running parallel with the roof 
like rows of shingles, but probably much wider, 
with the edges lapped just sufficient to shed water 
well, and the top lap of the ends, (in splicing) cut 
sloping to a point on the upper edge of the strip 
so as to shed water better. Thinking it may be of 





advantage to others as well as myself to be in- 
formed on this subject, I wish to make inquiry 
through your paper, respecting the cost of cover- 
ing roofs with lead in comparison with good shin- 
gles, and 1000 square feet of roof, and respecting 
the best mode of putting it on, also the cost of 
covering roofs with slate or other substances, on 
1000 feet and their durability and use as a pre- 
servation from wet, It will be well to have the 
weight of each material mentioned that the cost of 
transportation may be estimated 

Your obt. servant, 

Mendon, Aug. 3, 1831. 


We are informed that 23 lbs of the thinnest kind 
of sheet lead is the weight of a square foot, and the 
cost is about 15 cts. for that quantity. A thicker 
kind may be had at 18 cts. the square foot, weight 
3 lbs. We cannot tell what would be the price 
of putting it on, nor how it would compare with. 
slate &c,—Eprror. 


B. A. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


NEW FRUITS. 
T. G. Fessenpen, Esq. 

Dear Sin—The introduction of the most valu« 
able vegetable productions of other countries 
being an object of such great interes: to Horticul- 
ture, it has been a primary object with us to obtain 
every species and variety calculated to enrich 
the gardens of our country; in doing which we 
have taken the utmost precaution to receive only 
such as were from undoubted sources. The ac- 
quisitions during the past spring alone, are so very 
numerous, that they would form an extensive cat- 
alogue. The acquisition of new fruits is of the 
most particular interest, and to it the most pointed 
attention has been paid, and the course we have 
adopted of obtaining the same variety from three 
or four sources, so as to prove it by comparison, must 
insure a degree of accuracy not to be otherwise 
attained, The new Pears originated in Belgium 
during the last fifteen years have become as famed 
in the catalogues of choice fruits, as the name of 
Professor Van Mons has become celebrated among 
the distinguished pomologists of our day, It is 
with great pleasure therefore that we have to men- 
tion him among the liberal contributors to our es- 
tablishment. In February last he transmitted to, 
us above 70 varieties of pear trees which he states 
in his letter are ‘Des plus nouvelles varietés, du pre- 
micr rang,’ the newest varieties of the first rank, 
These he accompanied by engravings and descrip« 
tions of a number of the kinds, from the latter of 
which we intend ere long to make translations, 
as well as from his copious letters which abound 
with interesting matter. In one of the periodicals 
received from himthere is a detailed statement 
of three cases of bydrophobia where the patients. 
were successfully treated and perfectly cured, 
which we propose also to translate for publica- 
tion. There is another subject beside horticulture 
on which the learned Professor dwells with par- 
ticular enthusiasm, and in which he appears to have 
taken an active part; that will also be highly pleas. 
ing to qur American feelings: it is the Revolution 
and the Independence of his Country.. On this. 





subject he expatiates with equally as much warmth 
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as on horticultural objects; and with justice an- 
ticipates by the success of the former, more exten- 
sive and wide spread benefits from the latter. 

As the list of fruits received will be interesting 
to many we annex it hereto. It will be perceived 
that some of the varieties had previously reached 
us, but the renewal of them from so undoubted a 
source is a matter of high interest. 

Very respectfully, Wm. Prince & Sons, 

List of new varieties of Pears transmitted by 
Prof. Van Mons to the Messrs Prince. 





Arenberg, Henri IV. 
Beurré bronze, Henri Van Mons, 
——-— Curtet, Henkel, 
—— d’hyver, Innomine, 
rance, Jubin, 


Leon Le Clerc, 
Louis ed Prusse, 
Marie Louise, 


—— Diel, 
Bonnet beurré, 
Belle alliance, 


Bakpeer, Marie Louise nova, 
Bosc, Maree, 

Bose d’été, Mabille, 

Brandes, Napoleon, 

Bis Marie Louise, Navez, 

Bezi de Louvain, Niel, 


Bonchretien d’Espagne| Nouvelle cire, 


fondante, O’ken d’hyver, 
Capucine Van Mons, Pastorale, 
Clara, Paileau, 
Crommen boom, Poir Duval, 
Delbec, Passe Colmar, 


Rameau, 
Rousselette Sutin, 
de Meester, 


Des veterans, 
Doyenné de Mons, 





— gris, 
Dingler, —— Van Mons, 
D’Amandes double, Spoelberg, 
Dillen, Spence, 
Dumortier, Sabine, 
Delice d’Ardempont, Sentelet, 
De bruyn, Serrurier, 
Du parrain, Spreeun, 
Fleur de neige, Urbaniste, 
Fondante des bois, Williaum, 
Gros bruyn, Wurtemberg, 


Also—No. 541—608, 609, 757, 887, 896 
1001, 1125, 1175, 1152, of his catalogue being 
choice unnamed varieties. 





FRUITS. 

Mr Fessenpen,—As this is the season for the 
Green Gage to ripen, I take the liberty to call the 
attention of the cultivators of this delicious fruit, 
to a fact thatis, I believe, not generally known, 
and which has occasioned much discussion among 
gentlemen whosuppose themselves acquainted-with 
this fine plum, Cultivators of fruits have for an 
hundred years past, and upwards, employed much 
of their time in discussing, and endeavoring to fix 
correct and true names to fruits which have fallen 
under their observation. The celebrated Duham- 
el du Monceau has perhaps done more to accom- 
plish this object than any other individual whatev- 
er; and ever since the publication of his great 
work on Fruit Trees in 1768, he has been acknow- 
ledged throughout Europe as the best, (and of 
course a standard,) authority, so far as he had 
published his opinions on these points. 

My object in making this communication is to 
correct a common error that prevails among hor- 
ticultural gentlemen here, who frequently mistake 
the ‘Petite Reine Claude’ for the Green Gage; 





and the most effectual means perhaps of correcting, 
this error is to give Duhamel’s description of the 
two fruits—the ‘ Grosse’ and the ‘ Petite Reine 
Claude,’—Nothing can be more desirable among 
cultivators of fruit then a correct nomenclature, 
as it prevents the grafting of one fruit for an other, 
and of course prevents, not only a great loss of 
time which necessarily elapses before the error is 
discovered, but saves the cultivator much expense ; 
and much vexation when he ascertains that his 
labor has been in vain.—Indeed nothing is more 
important in this branch of horticulture, and he 
who contributes most effectually to this object may 
be said to have rendered the greatest service to 
the Fruit Garden, and the lovers of good fruit. 

The case I have cited is one out of a hundred 
where mistakes have crept into publications and 
reports on the subject of the names of fruits— 
but by the attention and caution of some of the 
leading members of your society it isto be hoped 
that the evil of misnaming fruits willin a few years 
be corrected, 

I have been informed with much pleasure that 
Gen. DearBorn means to make a communication 
relative to the new sorts of Pears which have been 
given to the world by the persevering care and in- 
dustry of the celebrated ‘ Van Mons’.—The pains 
which General Dearborn has taken to open and 
maintain a correspondence with some of the most 
distinguished horticulturists of Europe, does him 
great credit, and must be highly beneficial to the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, of which he 
is most deservedly the Head ; and if industry, in- 
telligence, and urbanity (properties which eminent- 
ly belong to this gentleman) have their usual suc- 
cess, he cannot fail to be, if he is not already, the 
Soul also.—I do not mean however to detract from 
the merits and usefulness of other officers of “Sat 
respectable Society, many of whom I know pos- 
sess information and diligence that are highly 
honorable to themselves and beneficial to the com- 
mon cause in which they have engaged :—but I 
mean to say that I do not think they could have 
shown their wisdom and good sense in a stronger 
point of view than they have done in the choice 
of Gen. Dearborn as their President. 

If Iam rightly informed, this gentleman has re- 
ceived direct from Prof. Van Mons, a catalogue of 
all his best fruits, with sketches of some of the 
most distinguished sorts, accompanied with accu- 
rate descriptions of each from the pen of the cul- 
tivator himself.—Here then there can be no mis- 
take asto names, and when, as I understand we 
have a rightto expect, this distinguished horticul- 
turist shall have sent out sciors of each sort, with 
their name affixed to each, it will be our own fault 
if we do not preserve them distinctly.—If a por- 
tion of each kind should be intrusted to your ac- 
tive member Mr Mannine of Salem, whose in- 
telligence and accuracy in this department is well 
established, it may be the most certain means of 
keeping the several species from being blended 
with other sorts, and thereby hand them down to 
prosterity with their legitimate names. 

August 22. A CuLtivaTor. 

Subjoined are a few of the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of the trees, Grosse aud Petite Reine 
Claude, together with the descriptions of the fruit 
of each tree. 

Grosse Reine Claude.—This fruit is called also 
—‘ Dauphine,’ ‘ Abricot Vert,’ and ‘ Verte bonne,’ 














—this is the true 


Green Gace. 

The shoots of this tree are thick, and their 
bark brown and smooth, a little reddish on the 
sunny side, towards their extremities, and green 
Opposite. 

The buds are medium size, and near together, 
but their shoulders are very large and projecting, 

The fruit is large, round, a little depressed at 
both ends. 

The stalk medium size—is set in a pretty deep 
cavity. The furrow which divides this fruit jg 
scarcely perceptible, the fruit being flatted on this 
side. It is subject to crack if it rains much when 
it is ripe—they are most esteemed in this state, 

The skin adheres to the flesh—it is thin, green, 
spotted with gray, lightly tinged with red on the 
sunny side, 

The flesh is a yellowish green—very fine, deli- 
eate melting. 

The juice is abundant, sugared, and of an ex. 
cellent flavor. 

The stone adheres partially to the flesh—it ix 
the best of plums. 

Petite Retne CLaupe. 

The shoots of this tree are more slender than 
those of the Grosse Reine Claude; they are dark 
red next the sun, and green opposite. 

The buds are long—very much pointed, and 
lie nearly flat on the branch—the shoulder is large, 

The leaves are smaller than those of the Grosse 
Reine Claude. 

The fruit is medium size, round, flatted particu- 
larly at the end next the stalk, and with a deeper 
furrow than that of the Reine Claude. 

The skin is tough—of a whitish green, covered 
with a very white powder. 

The flesh is white, firm, rather dry—sometimes 
melting, but rather coarse. 

The juice is sweet—but less flavored than tht 
Grosse Reine Claude—sometimes a little acid, 

The stone never adheres to the flesh—it is ee 
teemed a good fruit although inferior to the Grosse 
Reine Claude. 


MR COKE OF NORFOLK—THE GREAT 
ENGLISH FARMER. 

The New York Enquirer, after complaining 
that this distinguished member of the Engiish 
commonalty should, as report says of him, accept 
a peerage, adds some memoranda of his enterpris¢ 
and success as an agriculturist. The state 
ments, we presume, are substantially, if not per 
fectly correct, as they correspond to what we have 
learned from other sources,—Christian Register. 

A good deal has been said lately in our papers, 
about the cost of elections in England ; perhaps the 
case of Mr Coke may not be generally known: 8 
we never see it mentioned, we suppose this to be 
the case. His last contest for Norfolk cost him 
£75,000, or about $350,000, and once it cost him 
£90,000, or about $375,000, including exchange, 

But how can he endure such cnormous expel- 
ditures—and what is the object really worth? As 
we are apt to measure worth in this country, the 
object is worth just nothing at all, being productive 
only of further and considerable expense, without 
emolument or profit: Wealthy men, however, ™ 
that country asin this, love power, and are wik 
ling to’pay for it; love to lay out their money 
something—no matter what—which other people 
cannot afford. Hence the geometrica} ratio » 
which diamonds are estimated; hence the value 
of a white elephant in the East, even to @ mom 
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arch; hence the extravagant price we pay for 
cashmere shawls, blond laces, &c, &c,—no one 
of which would be thought haif as beautiful, if 
they cost buthalfas much. But how can Mr Coke 
afford to throw away so much money? Simply 
because he is a great farmer, who has lived long 
enoug!) to enjoy the results of experiments made 
in his youth,—to eat of the tree that his hands 
planted lialf a century ago. 

When he came into possession of the estate he 
was poor, and the estate poorer. The whole was 
not worth £2,000 a year; what it is now, he him- 
self has made it.. There were 11,000 acres of 
land lying waste, which had been let for three 
shillings an acre. When the lease expired, the 
man who had it would not offer more than two 
shillings an acre for a renewal, ‘No,’ said Mr C., 
‘Iwill keep itto breed pheasants and game—it 
will be worth more than two shillings an acre to 
my friends, if not to me :’ ~The man would give no 
more, and Mr Coke went forthwith to planting oak, 
larch, and sweet chesnut, as they call it there to 
distinguish it from the horse chesnut—over the 
whole of his magnificent reserve. He persisted, 
year after year, until he had covered the whole ; 
and when he came to be married, it was valued by 
competent appraisers, with a view to the marriage 
settlement, at 222,000/. In the county of Nor- 
folk, he owns over 60,000 acres of land, either 
under a high state of cultivation or well worked; 
5000 acres of which he actually farms out on his 
own account,—it is eleven miles round his park. 
When he began to revolutionize Holkham, fifty 
years ago, it cost him ten thousand dollars a year 
for timber to keep his fences and buildings in repair, 
{apart from his own house, tliat being a palace, and 
fitted for the wear and tear of centuries ;) but with- 
in the last eighteen years, he is not only able to 
supply himself with timber, but to sell about twen- 
ty thousand dollars worth of poles every year, from 
earings which are continually made, where the 
maller growths get crowded, or the larger trees 
interfere with one another. For the last twenty 
years, he has regularly planted one hundred acres, 
every year, with timber trees. He has five regu- 
lar auctions a year, and puts up these poles in lots 
of 260. The timber is in high credit, and the 
sales average about $4000 each, or $20,000 a 
year, The monthly expense of his establishment 
at Holkham, is about 85000 ; he keeps 70 servants, 
45 being men servants. In a word, he is the 
builder of his own private fortunes—a strongmind- 
ed, straight forward, useful man,—a self made 
philosopher, and what is more, a practical farmer; 
living under that extraordinary system of poor 
laws, where men are bribed to pauperism and 
precipitate marriage, he has contrived to keep the 
whole country, far and wide, in a healthy state, by 
the mere inftuence of a quiet and sober example. 
What had such a man to do with a peerage 2 





HUDSON AND MOHAWK RAIL ROAD. 

We have had the pleasure to examine personally 
this road as it at present terminates at the head of 
Lydius st. The following is the appearance as it 
Struck us. As you approach the farm belonging 
10 our present mayor, you perceive wagons con- 
At 
the right of the road, a small temporary building is 
erected, and on entering this, your eye involunta- 
ily is arrested by a strange yet elegant piece of 
machinery, mounted upon four iron wheels, while 
at the same instant it glances. beyond, through a 





long vista, for miles and miles over a straight and 
regular road, on which are two rails that vanish 
far away from you in the distance. 


At first you exclaim, ‘ how simple after all is a 
rail road,’ but the mind seems to respond, * how 
vast and incalculable are the effects of this sim- 
plicity ? The friction existing on a common 
road on a level surface, or increased by gravity in 
the ascent of hills, seems to destroy the native pow- 
ers of man and beast. All the apparatus of wheels 
and springs are but poor remedies for the practi- 
cal difficulties which have beset the traveller Man. 
But the construction of rail rvads gives him the 
victury over these, aud they dwindle down to com- 
parative nothingness, Sixty miles in an hour have 
been run upon the Liverpool and Manchester road, 
and this may be done on the Mohawk and Schenec- 
tady road, It is a very strong wind that travels 
at this rate ; it is the. velocity of most of the feath- 
ered tribe. All theseweflections occur to the mind 
on visiting this interestmg road, The locomotive 
engine, which will open the travel upon it in a few 
days, was built at the West Point foundry, upon 
a plan of Mr Hall, and is very appropriately nam- 
ed the De Witt Clinton. 

It is about 11 feet 6 inches in length, and is 
mounted on very solid and elegantly constructed 
iron wheels of four feet eight inches diameter. The 
boiler contains 115 gallons of water, and will sus- 
tain a pressure of several hundred pounds to the 
inch, although it is intended to work at a pressure 
of 50 pounds only. There are two cylinders, one 
on each side of the engine, towards the rear of the 
boiler, each of 54 inches diameter, and 16 inches 
stroke. The pistons move on the inside of the 
wheels, which is an improvement upon the Eng- 
lish engines, The shackle barsare connected with 
the axle of the front wheels, which is bent into the 
shape of a double crank. Attached to the boiler 
if& very pretty piece of work, being a glass tube, 
securely cased in brass, shewing the state of the 
water in the boilers, There is a safety valve on 
the top under lock and key, and a self acting spi- 
ral safety valve near the chimney, which allows 
the steam to blow off when it reaches any propo- 
sed mark upon the graduated scale attached to it. 

The power of the engine is over ten horses, and 
its weight is 6758} Ibs. being much less in propor- 
tion than that of the best Englishengines. As it 
now stands on the rails, it can be very easily mov- 
ed by a single hand! The tender is a carriage 
mounted on smaller wheels and carries a square 
box with an awning upon it,in which ure apart- 
ments to hold an iron tank and the requisite quan- 
tity of Lackawanacoal, Itis dragged next the 
locomotive and has a stout spring in front to keep 
it at the same distance relatively from the engine.— 
Behind these come the Coaches for the passengers. 
These run on iron wheels constructed like the rest 
with a flange or inner edge, which makes it impos- 
sible for them to run off the rails. Andere it may 
be well to remark that the rails are about six in- 
ches wide, and have on the topacontinued iron bar 
of wrought iron, on which the wheels run, The 
coaches are built like the common post coaches 
peculiar to our own country, and will carry inside 
and out about 20 passengers each. They are very 
comfortable and convenient. Experiments will be 
immediately made to test the fitness of all this 
varied apparatus, and soon we expect to see all 
the travel diverted to this road—The income 
will be enormous, but it will be no more than a 
just return for the spirit and energy of those who 





embarked their fortunes in the noble enterprise. 
That the state will in time take the road under 
the charter, we do not doubt, provided this is the 
only one of the kind between Albany and Sche- 
nectady.— Daily Adv. 


SILK. 

We had anticipated commencing upon this sub- 
ject which we consider of national importance, 
as soon as We had given our readers what infur- 
mation we deemed necessary respecting flax ; but 
we perceive by our last New England Farmer, 
that Massachusetts is on the alert, and that a forthe. 
coming work on this subject is announced in, 
compliauce with a resolution of their legislature 
and we may defer the subject until we are favored’ 
with a perusal of the work, So we go—Massa- 
chusetts stands god-father for the United States ; 
or rather she seems doing what the United States 
should have done—encouraging the produce of 
silk. — Genesee Farmer. 





Odoriferous Substances Offensive to Insects.—It. 
is said that the common mint strewed among grain 
as it is mowed away in the barn, will preserve it 
from being injured by vermin. Camphor, when, 
kept among bed clothes, will keep away bed bugs 
and fleas. From these circumstances, together 
with the fact that we do not recollect, of having 
seen plants strongly odoriferous injured by insects, 
we are led to conclude that farmers might be ben- 
efited by turning their attention to the subject,—. 
New York Farmer. 








HORTICULTURE. 


Horticultural Hall, 
j Saturday, August 20, 1831, { 
FRUITS EXHIBITED. 

From Mr Otis Pettee—-Red and white Rareripe,, 
red and yellow, do., Mélécoton, Admirable, Noblesse- 
and —— Peaches, of beautiful appearance and fine 
quality. 

From Mr R. Manning—Lady Haley’s Nonsuch 
Apples—Orange Musk, fine appearance, but inferior 
in quality (Coxe No 14)—Washington, good flavored 
and very fair; and Pears, name unknown, from @ 
Freneh tree. 

From J. Prince, Esq.—Summer Pearmain Apples, 
of high reputation, and Pears from a French tree. 

From Mr Thomas Milton, of Roxbury—Fine red 
and yellow Rareripe Peaches. 

From Mr E. Bartlett—Pears from a French tree. 

From Dr Robbins—A further specimen of the 
Crimson Apples, exhibited last week. 

From Dr B. Shurtleff—A very large sweet Ap- 
ple, called by him the Hancock Sweeting. 

From Benjamin Guild, Esq.—Russeting Aprles of 
last year’s growth, put into an ice house in January, 
and are now in a good state of preservation. 

From H. Newman, of Roxbury—Purple Fox 
Grapes. 

From E. Phinney, Esq.—White Native Grapes. 

From Perrin May, Esq.—White sweet water 
Grapes, raised in open ground, Boston. ‘ 

From Mr Edward Sharp, Dorchester—White 
sweet water Grapes, open ground. ' 

From John Weodbury, Esq. Boston—White sweet 
water Grapes, open ground. . : 

From Mr Moses W. Copeland, of Princeton—A 
specimen of white Whortleberries, very delicate. 

From Mr R. R. Schanck, Middletown Point, N, J 
—Red Juneating Apples, a very popular fruit, welk 
known and extensively cutlivated im. this vicinity. — 

From Dr Green of Mansfield, A sample-of the fruit 
of the Lime plant (Podophyllum peltatum.) 





By order of the Committee on Fruits. 
EDWARD M. RICHARDS, 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 


OKRA, TOMATO, AND EGG PLANT. 

Mr Epiror—aAs you invite information in re- 
gard to the culture of okra in onr latitude, I take oc- 
casion to say, that I have cultivated it six or eight 
years, with general success,and that I subscribe to 
your high commendation of it It is the Hibiscus 
esculentus of hotany, of the natural order malvacea, 
a family of plants abounding in mucilage, and 
showy in the flower border. I have the okra now 
in blossom, and may expect pods fit for use in ten 
to fourteen days. I use it principally in soups ; 
thongh it affords a nutritious and healthy dish for 
weak and debilitated stomachs when boiled plain 
and seasoned to the taste. As the plant requires 
warm weather to bring it forward, it should not 
be sown in the open ground till latein May, The 
rule for planting melons, viz: when early planted 
Indian corn has come up, applies to this and most 
other tender plants introduced from warmer cli- 
mates. I plantina rich loam, rather dry, and 
open to the sun ; and as the plants are liable to be 
eaten by grubs, I am not sparing of seed. I have 
this year started the okra, as well as other tender 
plants, under glass, with little or no bottom heat, 
and transplanted in June. 

While on the subject of rare garden produc- 
tions I will mention, that Ialso cultivate with 
success the tomato( Solanum Lucopersicum) the Egg 
plant( S. melongena) and the Bene (Sesamum 
orientiale). These were started this year under glass 
with the okra. I have the first with full grown 
fruit, the second in bloom, and the third in an 
advanced state. The tomato, from its anti-bilious 
properties, is highly conducive to health, and be- 
comes, by a little use, one of the most desirable 
dishes upon the table, The egg plant, properly 
prepared, has a greater affinity, in taste, tothe oyster, 
than any other vegetable [ am acquainted with. 
The purple variety is principally used for culinary 
purposes. I havea new variety growing, the seeds 
of which were brought from Constantinople, by 
Mr Rhind.—The Bene is cultivated, by me for 
medicinal uses alone ; thoug!: at the south its seeds 
afford an abundance of oil, not inferior to the 
finest made from the olive. It is called the oil 
grain. A leaf of this plant, immersed in a tum- 
bler of water, converts it, in a few moments, into 
a thin mucilage, without taste color or smell, and 
is readily taken by children and infants. It is 
found highly useful in infantile relax and diarrhea, 
and in allaying inflammations, of the eye, ear, &c, 

Albany, July 16. J. Buen. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 

We consider the above communication from 
Judge Burt, a favor to ourselvesand the public, 
Observations coming from men, who unite theory 
with practice, are more to be depended upon than 
the opinions of men, who are acquainted with 
theory only. From the above, it appears that 
okra may be cultivated to advantage in this 
latitude, and from its known reputation in the West 
Indies, and our southern states, as an article of 
food during warm weather, we hope our garden- 
ers will be induced to give it a fairtrial, A very 
celebrated dish, called Gombo, is prepared in those 
countries where okra is grown, by mixing with 
the green pods, ripe tomatos, and onions ; all chop- 
ped fine, to which are added pepper and salt, and 
the whole stewed. 

Tomatoes are already cultivated, to considera- 
ble extent in this section, and seem almost indi- 


‘dom met with at any of our public, and very few 








genous to the soil, growing with little trouble ; but 
in order to have the benefit of them during the 
heat of summer, they should be started under 
glass, and transplanted, when they will ripen their 
fruit early in August. We have two varieties of 
them, the yellow and red, growing at this time, 
with fruit full size, and the quantity produced by a 
single stalk is surprising. We consider the yellow 
as best for pickles, but the red, for eating without 
cooking, and for making catsup. The taste for 
tomatos is rather an acqhired one, arising from 
the beneficial effects of eating, and most people 
become fond of, after eating them a few times. 
No less than three varieties of the egg plant 
are cultivated in the . gardens in this vicinity, viz. 
the large round purple, the long purple, and the 
round white ; the latter variety is considered the 
most showy, and is more generally cultivated than 
the other varieties. When started in a hot bed, 
they produce well. Although they are to be 
found in many of our gardens, yet they are sel. 


private tables. Thisis probably owing to our 
northern cooks not being acquainted with the best 
method of preparing this fruit, and Judge Buel 
would confer a favor on ourselves, as well as our 
readers, by giving directions for cooking, as they 
will undoubtedly continue to be raised if only for 
ornament. 





From the Northampton Courier. 


CULTIVATION OF WHEAT. 

Mr Atrwitt—With the improvements which 
are going forward in various branches of industry, 
it is desirable that those in agriculture may bear 
a part. To obtain the full benefit of these, the 
result of practical experience is necessary; and 
with this New England may stand preeminent in 
successful cultivation of her soil. It is too often 
the case with our agricultural experiments, that if 
the first does not succeed to our wishes the ob- 
ject is abandoned, when it might easily be attained 
by a little variation in the process, 

The cultivation of Wheat has in a great meas- 
ure been given up by the farmers in this vicinity, 
and our necessary supplies brought to us from the 
far distant south and west at no small expense. 
Could our farmers be made to believe it practica- 
ble to raise our own supplies of Wheat ; many 
would try the experiment, could they be made to 
helieve it could be raised at a profit, all would 


them; some of the evidence that they are the 
same arises from these facts; both are natives of 
Spain, brought to the U. States about the same time 
(as early as 1814,) and first cultivated in N, Jet. 
sey ; both resist the Hessian fly and the variations 
of the season alike, are similar in their appearance, 
both in the seed and in the field. Be this as jt 
may, whether they are the same or different graing, 
the flint wheat which [have cultivated possesses 
the excellence of resisting the insect*so often fa- 
tal to the Wheat crop; it is not so liable to win- 
ter killing, better suited to our seasons, less liable 
to gather rust or shrink, than any other wheat 
within my knowledge, and the quantity of flour is 
full equal and quality superior to other wheat, 
Many things have been published of this grain 
which the practical farmer may not find to be cor. 
rect. It has been said it did not require so strong 
a soil as other wheat, that less seed was required | 
—that it spread on the ground much more than 
other Wheat, and takes a greater growth ; these 
qualities I have not discovered. It has been said 
that the stalk is solid and that has been given as a 
reason for its resisting the insect ; but the stalk ig 
not solid ; a solid Wheat stalk, I apprehend, would 
be an anomaly in this part of the country ; but 
that there is more substance and less cavity in 
the stalk than in other wheat is true, and that it 
is altogether more sure in its rewards to the cul- 
tivator than any other wheat, I am fully satisfied 
My practice is to soak the seed twentyfour hours, 
in strong brine (before sowing) and roll it in lime; 
when this mode has been adopted in preparing 
the seed, I have never found a head of smut 
amoug my Wheat, 

The benefit in the use of lime on Wheat asa 
remedy against smut has been fully shown by nu- 
merous experiments which have uniformly proved 
effectual, the result of which is before the public ; 
the mere statement of a single one, will show 
what they are; this istaken from * Young’s An- 
nals ;? it hasbeen copied into other publications; 
‘several distinct and eyual portions of very smutty 
Wheat were sown ; the first with no application 
to it produced 377 smutty ears, the second wash- 
ed in pure water produced 325 smutty ears, the 
third washed in lime water produced 43 smutty 
ears, the fourth steeped in lime water 4 hours pro- 
duced 12 smutty ears, the fifth soaked in lime 
water 12 hours, produced 6 smutty ears, and the 
sixth soaked in lime water 24 hours had no smut 











desire to engage in the cultivation. From well 
attested experiments I am satisfied that a little | 
care in relation to the seed and a little more care | 
in the preparation of the soil is all that is requir- | 
ed to a successful result in this crop, and that | 
from almost any of the lands in Old Hampshire | 
County. The white flint Wheat is better suited to 
our soil than any other. For several years [ have 
cultivated this grain and have been uniformly | 
successful in the crop. Much has been said of | 
the flint Wheat in our agricultural journals. T| 
am inclined to believe it is the same known in 
Virginia by the- name of the Lawler Wheat; it 
took this name from the gentleman who intro- 
duced it there, from Pennsylvania, when it was 
known by the name of the Jones white Wheat; I 
am aware that some have supposed that a distinct 
kind of wheat from the flint Wheat so well known 
aud so much approved in the western counties of 
N. Y.; attempts have been made to show a differ- 
ence, but I have seen no evidence which satisfies 
me that any substantial difference exists between 





among it; see New England Farmer for August 


| 23, 1823, and Sept. 6, 1823, and for August 18, 


1826, and fr:m memoirs of the N. York Board of 
Agriculture, all proving the same effect from the 
use of limc.—The application of ley from wood 
ashes, and a wash of arsenic and salt. mixture, has 
a similar effect upon smut as the use of lime, 

It has been fully proved that this disease in 
Wheat arises from microscopic grains of black 
dust which germinate and reproduce themselves} 
by the application of lime, as the salt mixture, the 
germinating principle is destroyed. Lime is also 
useful in supplying a deficiency in our soils for 
Wheat culture ; the soils of New England, gener- 
ally, says Judge Buel, ‘ are primitive in their form- 
atien, and do not contain all the elements of this 
valuable grain, and that this defect must be reme- 
died by the application of something containing 
these elements,’ Great difference of opinion eX- 


ists as to the quantity which should be applied, 
and no doubt, different soils require different 
quantities ; a very little is useful ; with less than & 
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bushel of lime to the acre, including the prepara- 
tion of the seed, I have this year raised a good 
crop, twenty bushsls to the acre or more, (judging 
of what remains in the sheaf by what has been 
threshed) of excellent Wheat on old plain land, 
light loam soil, with no particular preparation ex- 
cept the small one of lime and preparation of the 
seed, as above stated; this crop succeeded to a 
crop of corn and potatoes, the latter of which I 
find the best preparative for Wheat, which also 
succeeds well a clover crop; the soil should be 
fine, well pulverized, and sufficiently fertile at 
Jeast to produce fifty bushels of corn to the acre, 
The flint Wheat should be sown as early as the 
20th of September, though I have known the crop 
to succeed when sown as late as the 10th October. 
Should this Wheat prove a safe crop against the 
insect, and against injury by the severity and 
changes of our climate, it will be a most valuable 
accession to the crops of New England Farmers ; 
an experiment with it, is well worthy their atten- 
tion. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Belchertown, August 4, 1831. 








From the Genesee Farmer. 


HAY MAKING, 

In some of the Middle States, itis customary 
to begin hay making when the grass has scarcely 
dropped its blossoms. This has been the prac- 
tice of several generations; and though unaided 
by philosophy, the farmers of those districts had 
adopted the very plan which seems warranted by 
the experiments instituted by the Duke of Bed- 
ford, and which seem to prove that the greatest 
quantity of nutritive matter is obtained from the 
grasses when in flower.* Hay made from early 
cut grass, moreover, has a brightness and fresh- 
ness of appearance altogether superior to hay 
made late in the season, 

Yet notwithstanding both theory and appear- 
ance are in favor of early hay, my experience is 
in direct opposition. My horses have always 
turned from it, whenever an opportunity for such 
choice was offered, to old rusty hay, cut after har- 
vest when the grass appeared half dry as it stood, 
and this they have eaten with avidity, A circum- 
stance of this kind is strongly imprinted on my 
memory. Anold kinsman who was a strenuous 
advocate for making early hay, said to me when 
T once called on him in sleighing time, ‘Go to the 
barn, there is plenty of hay, and there is none finer 
or better in the country.’ This was said with a 
slight reference to our former debates on the sub- 
ject. I wentand found hay, cut when the grass 
was in flower, and which seemed to have preserv- 
ed all its greenness; yet my horses, thongh hun- 
gry, would not eat it, but the remnants of some 
from my own barn which had been trodden un- 
der foot iu the sleigh, was eaten with an evident 
relish, 

It would be gratifying to have some remarks or 
explanations on this subject. It is certainly a 
great saving of labor to cut our grass late in ihe 
season. Many a ton of hay have we taken in, on 
the afternoon of the same day in which the grass 
was cut; while in England, according to Sir 
John Sinclair, the shortest time in which hay can 
be made is 4 days, and 5 hay makers are requir- 
ed to take care of the grass cut by one mower. 

A Farmer. 








From the New York Farmer. 


DECEPTION IN FLOWERS.—TRAVELLING 

FLORISTS. 
‘The Flower markets of Paris,’ says the con- 
ductor of the Gardener’s Magazine, ‘ occupies an 
open area of about two acres, and the stands of 
the different Florists are almost always kept by the 
wives or daughters of the growers. We made 
several purchases here,’ says he ‘ and were amus- 
ed at the clumsy attempts made to impose upon 
us by the fair dealers, We were fully prepared 
for this ; and, indeed should have been surprised 
had these lively and agreeable women acted other- 
wise.’ 

Now, like Mr Loudon, I have not the least ob- 
jections to a lively and agreeable French woman 
getting the advantage of me occasionally : but I 
confess my feelings are different when I am 
cheated by one of my own sex, of whatever na- 
tion. 


In the month of February or March last you 
published an advertisement—and printed Cata- 
logues were issued and distributed, purporting 
that the Sreur Fay et Comp’, Jardiniers, Flour- 
istes et Pépiniéristes from Paris, and were exhibit- 
ing for sale in Fulton-street, a choice collection of 
Ornamental Shrubs &c, and would remain but 
for a short period, being, as they stated, on their 
way to the Island of Cuba. 


I confess that the erroneous spelling of a great 
many botanical names in a catalogue issuing 
from a scientific establishment in Paris, might have 
excited my suspicions of imposture: but this is a 
fault from which even the New York Farmer is 
not free. Then the numerous varieties continually 
introduced by cultivation and discovery, made me 
think it possible that Sieur Fay and Co. might pos- 
sess the Viburnum (Guilder Rose or Snow Ball) 
producing red, yellow, rose, and variegated flowers. 


But when I got among the Roses, I was de- 
lighted.—Like my brother Florist in Bedford- 
Street, ‘I’m dreadful fond of Roses,’ and in my 
simplicity would have purchased a number of the 
new varieties, had 1 not been dissuaded by a judi- 
cious friend who was present. Besides the 
Grande Cuisse de Nymphe, the color of which is 
not stated, we had green, blue, brown and flazen 
Rose—white with black, and white with yellow 
stripes—red with biack stripes—red with yellow 
edges—black and brown with white borders, 
&c, &c. The Sieur Fay, if that be his name, 
when I expressed surprise at such curious varie- 
ties, assured me that every one named was true 
and. genuine, for all were grown by himself. But 
I was particularly attracted by a Violet Moss Rose, 
an engraving of which colored from nature was ex- 
hibited to me. You will say that I ought to have 
known the wood of a Moss Rose at sight, this is 
true, and my only excuse is, that several of my 
friends who profess more botanical knowledge 
than I pretend to do, purchased a number of these 
Roses, NOT ONE OF WHICH HAS FLOWERED ACCORD- 
ING TOITS LABEL. My hopes and fears are also 
at an end, 

As when a hen in the straw sees with surprise 
her first chick burst its calyx and waddle forth a 
duckling—such was my disappointment a few days 
ago when my first Violet Moss, emerged from its 
shell, a common Blush Rose. 1 blush when I look 


at it, and give this notice through your Paper that 





After all, I wish to return good for evil: and as 
your Journal will probably reach the Sieur Fay in 
Havana, would hint to him not to return via 
New York, for some who dealt with him when 
here might prove ugly customers ; after this advice, 
the least he can do, is to send me:a box or two of 
‘Dos Amigos,’ cigars directed to your care; and I 
promise fiim that all our future dealings shall be 
under the Rose. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 


IRRIGATION, 

Although I am not opposed to irrigation, when 
it can be incidentally introduced without great ex- 
pense, I do not think it at all essential to good’ 
husbandry in our northern latitude, nor that its 
benefits would in any measure compensate for 
the heavy expenses attending it in other countries. 
One would suppose that during the present sea- 
son, and those which have preceded it, we had 
more occasion for ditches to carry off, than to’ let 
in water, upon our fields. The globe may be di- 
vided into agricultural zones, each of which re- 
quires a different system of husbandry. Ours is 
not the zone of irrigation, but of draining and ma- 
nuring ; where a judicious rotation of crops, and 
clean husbandry, with the auxiliaries I have nam- 
ed will generally countervail the evils of drought. 
Grounds suffer from drought in proportion to their 
poverty and bad tillage. In central Asia, the 
northern part of Africa, and tropical America, 
irrigation is the great source of fertility, and the 
use of manure is almost wholly dispeased with. 
In cuuntries lying between these two zones, those 
of irrigation and of draining and manuring, as in 
the south of France, Italy, Spain and the southern 
states, the two systems may be blended with the 
best effect. The expense of irrgation, in Eng- 
land, is stated by Loudon, to vary from 10s. to 
40l. sterling per acre. Weare apt to forget the 
difference in climate, when we recommend to our 
farmers the practices of Egypt, of Persia, Peru, 
Chili and Mexico. Some of' these countries have 
no rain during the year, while others are without 
any from three to six months at a time. 


Albany, July 16. J. B. 





To Farmers.—A writer in the Norwich Courier 
says—‘ If grass when mown, is carefully turned 
every day it will injure very littl. The great 
cause of injury is its laying on the ground through 
along spell of rainy weather. If it lay there 
more than one day it becomes mouldy, and turns 
black. If carefully turned daily rain or shine, it 
will not lose color. This is the result of many 
years’ experience.’ 

To this we have to add a suggestion made to us 
verbally by an experienced farmer, and we give 
it nearly in his own words. ‘Itis often the case 
that I find it expedient to rake up my hay when not 
much more than hallf'cured to avoid an approach- 
ing rain, Itisunfit for the stack or the mow, 
and by putting it in cock it is but imperfectly pre- 
served, must be sunned again,and the process is one 
of much labor and delay. But I have lately learnt 
on the approach of rain, to put up hay but « half 
made,” inthe common phrase, and by applying 
salt, in the proportion of three pecks, or a bushel, 
to aton, it keeps well, comes out bright in the 
spring and is the best hay for working cattle, be- 








"Is Timothy (Phieum pratense) an exception? I 
have not the account of those experiments at hand. 








simpletons like the writer may be warned against 
trading with these travelling nurserymen in future. 








ing heartier than that cured in the ordinary man- 
ner.’ 
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goes from home on official business. The President | forming the duties incumbent on house keeping is 
of the United States and the Governor of Mass- | qualifying herself, and putting herself in the way 
achusetts go out to work, and * we the People’ pay | to become the head of a family in her turn, 
them for their labors. If farmers’ daughters are willing to become far- 
Again, we will suppose the poorest man in Mas- | mers’ wives, let them not hesitate when occasion 
sachusetts receives an indictable injury from our | requires, to go into the service of other respectable 
richest citizen, The commonwealth immediately | farmers or into any other good, moral, respectable 
consequence of debt, and the propriety of their | enters into the service of the injured person ; and | families ; and instead of suffering their spirits to be 
daughters ‘going out to service,” as one of the employs certain hired men, such as the State’s At- wounded, or feeling chagrin or mortification, let 
methods of alleviating or extinguishing the evil | torney, the Sheriff, the Grand Jury, the Judges of them make themselves as cheerful, useful and 
complained of. The subject is interesting, and | the Supreme Court &c, &c, to punish the offen-| agreeable as possible. If however, they can find 
difficult to investigate or allude to without giving | der and to redress the injury. Indeed all the|any proper useful occupations at home, so be it. 
offence to ‘worth by poverty depressed,’ Still as | laudable, if not all the lawful transactions of man-| Whether they keep bees, manufacture silk, or 
our correspondent ‘Oliver’ requests our sentiments ‘kind in civilized communities consist of services | straw bonnets, our best wishes and benedictions 
in regard to domestics, we will not hesitate to rendered and received; and those persons are|attend them. But if they are aiming the arrows 
give them. | most praiseworthy, who render themselves most ‘of coquetry at lawyers, merchants, physicians, &c, 
The time has been when ¢ working men’ and of | serviceable. | though we still wish them well, we consider them 
course working women were considered as beings | Jn these opinions we are not wholly at issue with | as without our jurisdiction, and have nothing to say 
of an inferior caste, mere drudges, ordained to} our correspondent, ‘.9 Farmer,’ who says ‘I have | t o their ladyships. 
minister to the wants, caprice and luxuries of the | daughters that Iam endeavoring to bring up in| We will dismiss this subject which is far from 
better. classes in the community. When the feu-| industrious habits,—It is my intention that they being a pleasant topic for discussion, with one far- 








FARMERS AND FARMERS’ DAUGHTERS 
We have received and published several arti- 
cles on the general embarrassment of farmers in 





dal system flourished in full vigor, large portions! shal] earn a subsistence by such suitable employ- 
of the human race were vassals, who held real or | ment for females as may be found upon a farm and 


landed property ; (the only possessions at that time 
considered of much value) by a servile tenure, 
thus described by Blackstone. 

‘Besides an oath of feally, or profession of faith 
to the lord, which was the parent of our oath of 
allegiance, the vassal or tenant upon investiture 
did usually homage to his lord ; openly and humbly 
kneeling, being ungirt, uncovered, and holding 
up his hands both together, between those of the 
lord, who sat before him; and there professing 
that ‘‘ he did become his man from that day forth, 
of life and limb, and earthly honor.” And then 
he received a kiss from his lord,’ 

At that time lords of all denominations, from 
‘our sovereign lord the king,’ to the lordly but 
beggarly proprietor of an Irish bog, or an High- 
land heath looked upon every kind of labor, wheth- 
er manual or mental as derogatory to the dignity 
of such flourishing sprigs of nobility. It was 
thought more consonant to the rules of etiquette 
for the well born to suffer privations from poverty, 
which would be deemed intolerable by our day 
laborers than to earn comparative comfort and 
afiluence by the exercise of any useful occupation. 

But with all the vices an1 foibles, which stig- 
matize the present generation of human bipeds, 
there is among the reflecting part no disgrace at- 
tached to any useful occupation, We generally ac- 
knowledge the correctness of the poet’s assertion, 

‘ Honor and shame from no condition rise 

Act well your part, there all the honor lies .” 

And in all cases, where party politics have 
not misguided public opinion. 

‘Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow.’ 

In this country, every man not involved in debt 
nor convicted of crime is his own master ; but it 
is his duty, and should be esteemed his privilege 
to render all the services in his power to his fellow 
laborers in the great field of humanity. And, 
every freeman is an acting partner in the firm of 
the United States; and hasa right to and is in 
the habit of receiving benefits from the services of 
its government. And the government is bound 


by the constitution and laws of the land to protect 
every individual member of this Company, or As- 
sociation in the full enjoyment of the rigl:ts to life, 
liberty, property, health and reputation. Andrew 
Jackson and Levi Lincoln are among the head 
laborers belonging to this firm, and each of those 
« working men’ ‘ goes out to service’ whenever he 


about a farm house. ‘To speak plainly 1 mean that 
they shall work for their living, believing that it is 
the duty and happiness of every member of this 
republic to do so.’ In these sentiments we fully 
eoncur with the writer. But when he says ‘if | 
know my own heart, I would sooner, infinitely 
sooner follow my daughters to the grave than see 
them “ go out to service”, There are indeed many 
excellent females who are driven to this necessity, 
who go through the fiery trial with credit, and 
maintain a character of unblemished integrity ; yet 
who will venture to describe the distress the anx- 
iety, the sickness of heart, the anguish of a wound- 
ed spirit, that the most favored of them are con- 
strained to endure,’ we respect his feelings, but 
do not altogether coincide with his opinions. If 


in which they can be more respectably, profitably 
and pleasantly occupied than by going out of the 
domestic circle, let him by all means retain them 
under the paternal roof. We conceive the obser- 


not at all applicable to his case. But there may 
be young females, daughters of farmers with 
‘moderate means,’ who would be more eligibly 
situated as well as better employed under some 
other roof than that of their parents, 
parents, or either of them should be addicted to, 
or verging towards intemperance, or in other 
ways exposing the members of the household to 
the contagion of bad example, it would be better to 
‘ go out lo service’ than to stay at home and be ruin- 
ed, In short, general rules with regard to this mat- 
ter, cannot with any propriety, be prescribed, but 
every case should be governed by the circumstan- 
ces, with which it is attended. 

If the sentiments of ‘A Farmer’ on this subject 
should become general, the consequences might be 
more injurious than on a superficial view, would 
he apparent. If Farmers’ daughters are not allow- 
ed to go out to service, Mechanics’ daughters may 
claim the same privilege; and so on as respects 
all other classes and vocations in society. Where, 
then in cases of sickness or other real necessity is 
female ‘help’ to be procured. Suppose ‘ A Farm- 
er’s’ daughters should be married, and leave{him and 
madam for another home ; where then when visited 
by old age or premature infirmity are they to pro- 
cure female assistance? A young woman. by 





going into a respectable family, to. assist in per- 


he can find employment for his daughters at hoine | 


vations of the writer in the Christian Examiner are | 


Suppose the- 


‘ther remark. We have often seen with regret the 
daughters of farmers, not in the most flourishing 
‘circumstances, who could not condescend to per- 
form the house work of their own family. They 
were too indolent and lady-like toghave anything 
/to do with the dairy, the kitchen or the pantry, 
‘and would as soon dig in a ditch as wash a few 
dishes after a family meal. Everything of this kind 
/must be done by hired help. Now such farmers” 
‘daughters ought to set themselves immediately 
‘about the theory and practice of the duties of the 
| frugal housewife, or forever be deemed incompe- 
tent to form or sustain a matrimonial alliance, with 
any being except some hero of a novel, existing 
| only in the imagination of some bhalf-crazed spinster 


| 


| of romances. 
HAMPSHIRE CATTLE SHOW. 

| ‘This annual festival of the Yeomanry of Hamp- 
‘shire, Hampden, and Franklin counties, will take 
place this year on the 26th and 27th of October, 
two successive days. The variety, number and size 
of the Premiums offered this year exceed those of 
| last year, and offer greet inducements to the en- 
|terprising farmers of the three counties ; we are 
| glad to observe a goodly number of premiums of- 
fered for Horses and Colts, adapted to the Saddle, 
Harness and Farmers’ use ; that this class of animals 
require regeneration and improvement, there can 
be no question ; they are poor and spiritless and de- 
ficient in strength and symmetry in this part of the 
commonwealth to a surprising degree, and it is full 
time efforts were made to improve them. The 
raising of Mulberry Trees and Silk Worms is en- 
gaging the attention of the society, and liberal 
premiums are offered for such plantations ; much 
soil in the three counties is fitted for no other pur- 
pose than the growth of the Mulberry Tree, and 
the whole attention and culture of Silk Werms can 
be performed by those whose age and sex unfit 
them for fatiguing and laborious duties; we hope 
the raising of Silk Worms will be egmsidered and 





. . 
mers,—.Vorthampion Courier. ‘ 
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en en em —_— 
To CorrEesPon DENTs.—We are obliged to defer many 
articles this week, among which are two from our able 











Budding—Prospectus of a proposed Botanical Magazine, 
by Messrs D. & C. Landreth, of Philadelphia. We have 
received several communications on the subject of Far- 
mers’ Daughters. 





valued in its proper light by our ent€rprising far-. 


correspondent, Gen. Dearborn—one from Dedham, on. 
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Plum and Cherry Stones Wanted. 
A liberal price will be paid by the subscriber tor one 
bushel of Plum Stones and two or three pecks of Cherry 


s , to be warranted of the growth of 1831. 
“— 24. ‘ Mt J. B. RUSSELL. 





Perry. 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 
North Market Street— 


A few dozen bottles of excellent Perry, of fine flavor | & 


and sprightly, well packed, and wired and sealed in 
champaigne bottles. Price $3 per dozen. Aug. 17. 
Roses, Dahlias, Strawberries and Quicks. 

The proprietors of the Albany Nursery have printed a 
classification of 140 of their finest Roses, according to 
color, to enable purchasers to select a variety with cer- 
tainty and economy, with characters indicating the size 
of the flower, habit and prices. This may be seen at the 
office of the New England Farmer. LYN 

They have imported and propagated many varieties 
of the finest double Dahlias, which may be selected by 
the flowers until the frosts of autumn. 

They will have for sale, from this time forward, plants 
of the Methven Strawberry, «t $2,50 per hundred.— 
Fortyseven of these berries have weighed a pound, and 
some have measured 44 inches round. Also many other 
varieties, for which see catalogue. 

They have also for sale, at $5 per thousand, 50,000 
quicks of the honey locust (Gleditschia triacanthus) 
for live fences, two years old, and fit for transplanting.— 
Specimens @F | 
Orders for an 







trees, shrubs and 
. B. Ressell. 
WILSON. 


the above, or for 
Dy mail, or left wi 












Zine Milk Pans, 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse—Westfield’s 
patent Zinc Milk Pans. A particular account of this 
great improvement in dairying will be found in the New 
England Farmer for July 6, 1831, page 405, and many 
other journals. Milk in these pans will keep sweet 
longer than in those of other materials, and thus conse- 
quently afford a longer time for the cream to rise, and 
produce one sixth more butter, as has been proved, 
of the sweetest quality. The pans are very durable, and 
not likely to rust. 

Notice. 

The undersigned being owner of the Letters patent for 
the manufactory of the above article, hereby cautions 
the Public from trespassing on his patent right, as they 
would avoid the penaltv of the law; and also gives no- 
tice that he has appointed J. R. Newell, proprietor of 
the Agricultural Warehouse in the city of Boston, his 
Agent for vending the above articles. 

Aug. 3. CHARLES BISHOP. 





Bees, 

The Subscriber has 300 swarms of Bees for sale, in his 
Patent Slide Beehives, at 20 cents per pound, weight of 
each swarm from 40 to 100 Ibs. tare of hive deducted; 
the price of the Patent hives is $2 a piece, and the price 
of asingle right $5. 

Also for sale, 200 swarms of bees in the old tashioned 
hive, price 17 cents per pound, tare of hive deducted. 

The above will be delivered within fifty miles of Bos- 
ton, in good order, (warranted free from moths or other- 
wise damaged) by the first day of March, 1832. 

All letters must be sent in before the first day of Sep- 
tember, 1831, post paid, to the subscriber, at Brighton, 
Mass. so as to have time to transport them from Maine. 

N. B. The weight of the above hives will be taken 
in September. EBENEZER BEARD. 

july 6 ep2m 


Fresh White Mulberry Seed. 


Just received at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 
52 North Market Street— 


A small supply of fresh and genuine White Mulberry 
Seed, warranted the growth of the present season, from 
ene of the greatest Mulberry orchards in Mansfield, Con- 
necticut. Short directions for its culture accompany the 
seed. Aug. 3. 


i. 





Wanted, 
A situation for a boy 12 years of age, in the country, 
a8 an apprentice to a farmer, or any good mechanical 
trade. For further particulars inquire of T. T. ROB- 


Nathaniel Dearborn 
Respectfully informs his friends and the public, that 


he has removed his place of business, from State street to | North Market Street, Boston— 
No. 110 Washington street, in the front lower chambers | 
over Messrs Hilliard, Gray & Co.’s bookstore—where | 


orders are solicited for engraving in all its varieties. 
Copperplate Printing neatly accomplished. 
(> Flute Tuition, by the new system of Instruction. 
Perspective Drawings made of Machinery, Inventions, 
6w Aug. 24. 


Black Currant Wine, 

Just received at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 
52 North Market Street, Boston— 

A further supply of superior old Black Currant Wine, 
made under the inspection of John Prince, Esq. Roxbu- 
ry; an account of its astringent and detergent proper- 
ties in various complaints, will be found in the N. E. 
Farmer, vol. 5, paze 267, written by S. W. Pomeroy, 
Esq. and the Jate Doct. J. G. Coffin. It is highly salu- 
tary in many summer complaints. Doct. Coffin states : 
‘Its use has been attended with remarkable success in 
the early stages of cholera morbus and dysentery—and 
again also in the later stages of these diseases, after the 
symptoms of inflammation or febrile excitement had 
ceased. It has been strikingly remedial in the lowstates 
of typhoid and bilious fever. Tne late Capt. Gilchrist, 
who for several years followed the Pataviastrade, and 
who had always suffered an attack of the severe cholera 


uc. 





used to say that after he had this wine with him, and 
took two glasses of it every morning, he escaped the 
disease. On one voyage, his mate, who had not taken 
the wine, was seized with this complaint, when a bottle 
or two stopped its progress. We have not room to enu- 
merate many other morbid affections in which this wine 
has proved useful. In sore throat it has for «.any years 
been considered almost a specific remedy.—Price 75 cts. 
per bottle. Aug. 3. 
European Leeches. 
The subscriber has made such arrangements abroad 
as toenable him to be constantly supplied with the gen- 
uine medical Leech. All orders wili receive prompt at- 
tention. EBENEZER WIGHT, 
46, Milk street, opposite Federal-st., Apothecary. 
August 3. eoptf 


Seeds for Fall Sowing. 
For sale at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52 
North Market Street, Boston— 
Garden and Field Seeds, suitable for fall sowing, 
among which are— 
Wuite PortruGAL Onron. 
Prick.y Spinacn, (for early greens.) 
Biack Spanisu or Winter Raptisu. 
Lone Dutcu Parsnip, and a variety of other garden 
seeds. 
Atso—-Timotuy or Herps Grass—-OrcHarp| 
Oe Tor, Rep and Wuire CLover, &e, Ke. 
Aug. g 





Aminunition 27} 
Ot the Best quality aud wrest prices, for sporting— 
constautly for sale at COPELAN D'S POWDER STORE, 
63 Broad Street. 

N. B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
be returned, and the money willbe refunded tf Jan. — 

Dale’s Hybrid Turnip Seed. 

For sale at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52 
North Market Street— 

A few packages of seed of this new variety of turnip, 
so highly esteemed in Scotland, and which is described 
in No3, vol. x. N. E. Farmer.— Price 124 cts. each paper, 


Turnip Seed. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, No. 52 North Market Street, Boston, 
200 Ibs. White Flat Turnip Seed, the growth of the 
present season, iaised in this vicinity expressly for this 
Establishment. 

Axtso—Ruta Baga of the very first quality, of both 
American and European growth; Yellow Aberdeen, 
Yellow Stone, White Norfolk Field, and Yellow French 
Turnips ; Long Prickly and other Cucumbers, for pick- 
ling, warranted genuine and fresh. july 6 








A Gardener. 
A Gardener, with good recommendations, recently 


from Scotland, wants a situation. 





ERTS, No. 5 Union street. 2t Aug. 24. 


4 Fine large yellow, with yellow stamens. 
] Double white, with red shades, (beautitu 


which proves so destructive of human life in that climate, | 





For sale at J. B. Russell's Seed ® 


A splendid collection 
for transplanting, compris 
varieties now cultivated in 

Marbled or mottled, dark s 
| White and Purple, ditt 
| Yellow and Purple, ditto. 
Double Yellow Rose. 
Double pale yellow flamed, (Passe 
Crimson, yellow centre and yello 
White, shaded with red, dark cent¥e'a 


Saber, 


Double orange brown, (very large.) 

Double pwony rose. 

Double coffee color. 

Parrot tulips, of several colors. y 

Fine bibloems, (striped on white ground.) 

Fine bizarres, (striped on yellow ground, 

Fine Rosy, om white, &c, &c, Prigé 124 cts. eachi— 
$1 per doz. 

The above are of large size, and are raised from su- 
perior imported roots, some of which cost $1 each. 

Also, common fulip roots, of all colors, and of good 
size, price $5 per hundred, suitable for those commenc- 
ing a large tulip bed. 

Also, Double White and Yellow swect scented Nar- 
cissus—124 cts. each—S$1 per doz. 

Mixed Crocus roots—50 cts. per dozen. 


30 Dollars Reward. 

The above reward will be paid by the Subscriber for 
the detection and conviction of the vile wretch or 
wretches who have been base enough to break down a 
| large number of young rock maple Trees, set out on the 
road adjoining his Farm, leading from Dedham turn- 
pike to Brusbhill turnpike, for the purpose of shade and 
ornament. As the vile wretch who could be guilty of 
such a crime is dangerous to the community, it is hoped 
that the citizens of Roxbury and Dorchester will be vigi- 
lant in endeavoring to detect him, in order that he may 
be brought to public justice. JEREMIAH HILL. 

Boston, July, 1831. July 20, 





Aug. 3. 














Bricuton Market—Monday, Jug. 22. 
[Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. | 

At Market this day 541 Beef Cattle, including about 
150 unsold last week; 485 Stores ; 20 Cows and Calves: 
3227 Sheep and Lambs, and 464 Swine. About 50 Beef 
Cattle remain unsold, all of which are thin Cattle. 

Pricres.—Beef Cattle—The best qualities of Cattle 
were rather scarce and a little better prices were obtain- 
ed. We quote for prime 5 a 5 25, good 4 25 a 4 75, thin 
3 50a 4, 

Stores—Few sales only were effected. 

Cows and Calves.—All at market were ordinary. 
noticed sales at $15,17,18, 20,ond 23. 

Sheep and Lambs—We noticed sales at $178, 184, 
188, 192, 2, 2124, 217, 225 and 2374; afew wethers 
were sold, price not known. 

Swine—Rather dull, at retail 44 for Sows and 54 for 
Barrows—not much demand for lots. 


We 


Erratum—In our last week’s report for good Cattle it 
should have been 425 a 475 instead of 425a415 as 
published. 





New York Cattle Market, Aug 13.—At market 600 to 
700 Beef Cattle. 2500 to 3000 Sheep and Lambs ; a large 
portion were inferior. Several small lots extra, $6 50, 
a 6 75, a few favorite cattle $7; good $575 a6 ; fair $5 25 
a5 50; ordinary 4500475 and $5 per cwt. Sheep— 
Demand good at $ 1 25 to 4each ; few extra $4; good, 
2 50 to3 ; fair 2 to 2 25; middling, 150to1 75. Lambs 
275 extra, good 2to 225, fair 150 a 1 75, and ordinary, 
1 00 a1 25. Swine, small handsome shoats, from 4 to 44c. 
Grown hogs, 34 a 3jc. Milch Cows more in demand 
this week, but very little advance in price. Sales at $18, 
$23, $25, $30, and $33. Notwithstanding the heat of 
the weather has produced some little heaviness in the 
Beef market, yet there is no considerable glut—for sheep 
and lambs the market is open, and there is no Swine on 





Inquire at the N. E. 
Aug. 24. 


Farmer Office. 4w 


hand.—Journal of Commerce. 
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Aug. 24, 1831.’ 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Vexatious.—A short time since, some gentlemen 

_ | Were enjoying the diversion of coursing, and having 
lost sight of the hare, one of the party hastily rode 
4 GI |up to a boy, when the following dialogue ensued :—- 
It was forest where the trees | Boy, have you seen a hare running this way, follow- 
were of great*magnit nd where there was little ed by dogs. Answer—W-w-w-w-what, do you mean 
underwood ; I rode t h it upwards of forty miles, | a 1-1-little b-b-brown thing ?—Yes,—Had it 1-l-long 
and crossing,it.in different parts, found its average | ears ?—Yes.—A 1-1-]-little white under the b-b-belly ? 
k ther more than three miles. My ,—Yes.—Had it a s-s-s-short tail ?—Yes.—A-a-a-and 
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was about a fortnight subsequent to 
“the pigeons first made choice of it, 
there nearly two hours before sunsct. | 
} were then to be seen, but a great num-, 
is, with horses and wagons, guns and‘ 
adwalready established encampments | 
wo farmers from the vicinity of 
more than one hundred miles, 
ds of three hundred hogs, io be fat- 
ons which were to be slaughtered. 
3, the people employed in plucking 
and salting whathad already been procured, were 
seen sitting in the midst of large piles of these birds. 
The dung lay several inches deep,coyering the whole 
extent of the roosting place, like a bed of snow.— 
Many trees two feet in diameter, I observed, were 
broken off at no great distance from the ground, and 
the branches of many of the largest and tallest had, 
given way, as if the forest had been swept by a tor- | 
nado. Everything proved to me that the number of, 
birds resorting to this part of the forest must be im- | 
mense beyond conception. As the period of their | 
arrival approached, their foes anxiously prepared to. 
receive them. Some were furnished with iron pots | 
containing sulphur, others with torches of pine knots, 
many with poles, and the rest with guns. The sun 
was lost to our view, yet not a pigeon had arrived.— 
Every thing was ready, and all eyes were gazing up- 
on the clear sky, which appeared in glimpses amidst 
the tall trees. Suddenly there burst forth a general 
cry of ‘Here they come.’ The noise which they 
made, though yet distant, reminded me of a hard | 
gale at sea, passing through the rigging of a close- 
reefed vessel. As the birds arrived and passed over | 
me, I felt a current of air that surprised me. Thou- | 
sands were soon knocked down by the pole-men.— | 
The birds continued to pour in, the fires were light- 
ed, and a magnificent, as well as wonderful and al- 
most terrifying sight presented itself. The pigeons, 
arriving by thousands, alighted every where, one 
above another, until solid masses as large as hogs- 
heads were formed on the branches all around. Here 
and there the perches gave way under the weight 
with a crash, and falling to the ground, destroyed , 
hundreds of the birds beneath, forcing down the dense 
groups with which every stick was loaded. It was 
a scene of uproar and confusion. I found it quite 
useless to speak, or even to shout to those persons 
who were nearest to me. Even the reports of the 
gun were seldom heard, and | was made aware of 
the firing only by seeing the shooters reloading. No| 
one dare venture within the line of devastation. The 
hogs had been penned up in due time, the picking up 
of the dead and wounded being left for the next) 
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morning’s employment. The pigeons were constantly | wig, and a brown coat and waiscoat of a certain cut.— | 


coming, and it was past midnight before I perceived 
a decrease in the numbers of those arrived. The 
uproar continued the whole night; and as I was 
anxious to know to what distance the sound reached, 
I sent off a man, accustomed to perambulate the for- 
est, who returning two hours afterwards, informed 
me he had heard it three miles distant from the spot. 
Towards the approach of day the noise in some 
measure subsided, and long before objects were dis- 
tinguishable, the pigeons began to move off in a di- 
rection quite different from that in which they had 
arrived the evening before, and at sunrise, all that 
were able to fly had disappeared. The howlings of 
the wolves now reached our ears, and the foxes, lynx- 
es, congars, bears, raccoons, oppossums, and pole- 
cats, were seen sneaking off, whilst eagles and hawks 
of different species, accompanied by a crowd of. vul- 
tures, came to supplant them, and enjoy their share 
of the spoil.—.4udubon’s Ornithogical Biography. 








1-l-l-long legs?—Yes.—-Was it r-r-r-running as 
f-f-f-fast as it could?—Yes it was. Boy—(calmly, 
after a pause) No; I have not seen it. 

- *Plase your honor, is a thing lost when you know 
where it is?’ said an Irish footman to his master.— 
‘To be sure not, you booby. ‘Och! thank your 
honor for that—the devil a harm then,’ said Pat,— 
. “2 the new copper ta-kettle’s at the bottom of the 
well. 








Spelling.—The New York Evening Journal says, 


there is a small shop not far from Grand street in| 


that city, the windows of which are garnished with 
little bunches of herbs, and strings of dried roots, 
bearing labels like the following: ‘cure for dispepsy 
—cure for, scroffolis complaints—cure for fever and 
ager—for janders, and weak jintes—cure for infor- 
mation in the eyes,’ &c. 

This is not quite so bad as the orthography of a 
good man and his spouse in the West of England, 
who in order to let their neighbors know that they 
cured those afflicted with agues as well as the jaun- 
dice, hung out a sign on which was inscribed ‘/ 
cures a goose and my wife cures the ganders.’ 





A number of sailors were dining together at a 
boarding house in Havana, when one, an eccentric 
Yankee, hastily arose from the table—and in a 
threatening posture flourishing his knife, bawled out, 
‘Who dares to say that he don’t love roast beef? 
‘I dare say so,’ cried an Englishman, who arose at 
the opposite side of the table. * Well,’ said Jona- 
than, coolly taking his seat, ‘Then you may eat 
mutton ! 





Sale of a Wife.—At one of those disgraceful ex- 
hibitions—the sale of a wife by her husband—which 
took place in Manchester some time since, the hus- 
band officiated as auctioneer for disposing of his 
worthless rib. ‘* Who'll buy a wife,’ said he; ‘afine 
wife, a handsome wife?’ ‘And say a good wife,’ 
whispered she. ‘No, no,’ rejoined the husband, ‘ I 
won't cheat them.’ 





Dry Humor.—An Irish post boy having driven 
a gentleman a long stage during torrents ofrain, the 
gentleman civilly said to Paddy, ‘ Are you not very 
wet?’ ‘Arrah! I don’t care about being very wel, 
but plaise your honor, I’m very dry.’ 





Love ef Dress.—* Man is in no haste to be venerable 
At present it seems as if there were no occasion to be- 
come so. People die as usual, but it is not the fashion to 
grow old. Formerly, men subsided, and settled down 
into a respectable old age at forty, as they did into a bob- 


The father of a family no longer pretended to pass for a 
gay young fellow, after he had children grown up; and 
women dwindled by ready and willing gradations, into 
mothers and grandmothers, transferring their charms 
and pretensions to a blooming posterity ; but these things 
are never thought of now-a-cays. A matron of sixty 
flaunts it in “ La Belle Assemblee’s dresses for May!” 


and certainly M. Stultz never inquiresinto the grand cli- | 


macteric of his customers. Dress levels all ages as well 
as all ranks.’— Whittaker’s Monthly Magazine. 





Good Recruiting —A serjeant who was recruiting in 
Leicestershire, told his Captain he had got him an extra- 
ordinary recruit. ‘ Aye!’ said the Captain, ‘ what is he ?” 
‘A butcher, Sir,’ replies the serjeant, ‘and you’ll find 
him very useful, for we have enlisted two sheep-stealers 
in the company, before him.’ 





A talkative barber asked his customer how he wished 
~ beard to be cut.—* Without saying a word,’ replied 
e. 





Medical School in Boston. 

The Medical Lectures of Harvard University deliver- 
ed in Boston will be commenced in the Autumn, at the 
usual period, viz. on the third Wednesday in October. 
They will be continued four months. 

This extension in the term of the Lectures has been 
thought necessary to afford time for such a course of im 
struction and demonstration, as is deemed by the Faculty 
to be requisite, uncer the advantages which have recent- 
ly acerued to the School. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts, with an enlighten- 
ed liberality, which does honor to ow? age and country, 

| have extended the protection of law to the cultivation of 
Anatomy within this Commonwealth. The advantages 
which will hence result to students resorting to this 
school will be sufficiently obvious. It will be the aim of 
the Professors to carry into effect the intentions of the 
Legislature, in such a manner as to evince at the same 
_ time their respect for the rights of humanity, and their 
_ interest in the promotion of the healing art. 
| The opportunities for practical instruction at the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital continue undiminished. 
| The course of Lectures will be— 
On Anatomy and Surge by Dr Warren. 
« Chemistry, by Dr Webster. 
*«* Materia Medica, by Dr Bigelow. 
* Obstetrics and Medical Jurisprudence, by Dr Chan- 
ning. 
“ Theory and Practce of Physic and on Clinical Me- 
dicine, by Dr Jackson. 
WALTER C 
Dean of the 











Boston, June 1 





Ten miles fro 

The subscriber t 
his friends and the pu e 
delightful Summer retreat, the Lynn Mineral Spring 
Hotel, which it will be his object to render a genteel 
and pleasant resort for Boarders, Parties of Pleasure, 
transient Visitors, &c. 

The salubrious qualities of the waters of this celebra- 
ted Spring—the beautiful lake, on the borders of which 
the establishment is situated, abounding with fish of va- 
rious descriptions, and surrounded with the most wild 
and romantic scenery—splendid Boats for sailing or fish- 
ing—Bathing rooms on the marginof the lake, where the 
warm or cold bath may at any time be taken—the de- 
lightful situation of the House, with its comfortabie and 
well furnished apartments, with the fruit and flower Gar- 
dens adjoining, are attractions for those in pursuit of 
health or pleasure, rarely excelled if equalled in any 
part of the country. 

Every exertion shall be made to merit a continuance 
of that patronage which has been so liberally bestowed. 

July 20. JAMES W. BARTON. 


Cocoons Wanted. 

The Subscriber will pay cash for Cocoons, from 25 to 
50 cents, according to quality. J. H. COBB. 

Dedham, July 15th, 1831. St July 20. 

Binding. 

Subscribers to the New England Farmer are informed 
that they can have their volumes neatly half bound and 
lettered, at 75 cts. per volume, by leaving them at the 
| Farmer office. Aug. 3. 











~ Published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
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| duction of fifty cents. 

| {C7 No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
‘being made in advance. 

| Printed for J. B. Russevt, by I. R. Butrs—by whom 
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